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Pennsylvania and the West are almost unani- 
mous for or. 

6r and or before consonant: distinctions. 

Of the persons who answered my circular 
73$ make a distinction between ' borne ' and 
'born,' 77$ between 'coarse ' and 'corse,' 81$ 
between 'hoarse' and 'horse,' and 81$ be- 
tween 'mourn' and 'morn,' the first word of 
every pair being pronounced with 6 or b. 
About half of those who make no distinction 
are from the neighborhood of New York City 
or Boston, and more than half always pro- 
nounce before r (unless a vowel follows). 

Out ' of some 160 persons only five distin- 
guish between 'course' and 'coarse,' 10 be- 
tween the second syllable of 'afford' and 
'ford,' four between 'forth' and 'fourth,' 29 
between ' hoard ' and 'horde.' 

u, u, 6, 6, or a before final r. 

' Poor ' is, perhaps the best example to use 
as a type of words ending in ur. The general 
percentages are : ti, 61% ; u, 30$ ; 6, b, 0, 9$ ; 
where r=r : ti, 76$ ; u, 23$ ; 3, 1%; where 
r=^ : ti, 54$ ; u, 30$ ; 6 or b, 16$. In the 
South, where the popular form of all these 
words seems to be pop (or pS), etc., we find : ti, 
48$ ; 6, 48$ ; 3, 4$. 

For ' sure ' the returns are : ti, 54$ ; u, 39% ; 
6, b, 3, i<f ; in the South : ti or u, 59$ ; S or 3 
41$. 

For ' your ' the results are somewhat differ- 
ent : correspondents from the West all give ti 
or u; from the Middle States all but three give 
■ti or u ; from Connecticut all give ti or u ; but 
from the rest of New England 67$ are for ti or 
». 33$ for <^ or o; and from the South, Sf torti, 
84$ for 6, &<f for 3. The general percentages 
are : ti, 40$ ; u, 30$ ; 6 or b, 20$ ; 3, 10$. The 
3 seems to be particularly common in the 
vicinity of Boston. 

Charles H. Grandgent. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



SOME PECULIARITIES OF GENDER 

IN THE MODERN PICARD 

DIALECT. 

Changes in gender in the Romance languages 
have been produced chiefly by two causes : 
the influence of words having a like sound 



or of words of which the termination has a like 
sound, and the influence of words having a 
meaning such that they call into the mind at 
the same time other words through the princi- 
ple of association of ideas. Briefly stated, the 
two influences are those of sound-analogy and 
association of ideas. These two principles 
explain most of the gender changes in Picard. 
Malice in French became masculine through 
the phonetic influence of vice and other mascu- 
line words ending in -ice ; etude in French 
became feminine through the influence of 
other feminities ending in -ude. Through the 
influence of the association of ideas mer be- 
came feminine by affiliation with terre; under 
the same influence minnit became masculine, 
through association with midi. 

The words in the list I give, may be divided 
into two classes : (1) dialect words corres- 
ponding to French words which also at some 
period changed their gender, and (2) words 
which have changed in Picard but not in 
French. 

The following words are feminine in Picard : 
espas — spatium. Examples are given by 
Littre 1 of its use' in the feminine in the 
French of the fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Darmesteter and Hatz- 
feld 2 also give examples from marot and 
Calvin of its use in the feminine. The 
change in gender is due to the influence of 
words of like termination, such as plus, fas, 
grimas, etc. 
egzep — exemplum. An example of this word 
used in the feminine is cited by Littre 
from the eleventh century. D. & H. give 
an example of its use in the feminine by 
Montaigne, and also cite Yaugelas as 
authority for the statement that it was gen- 
erally of that gender in Paris in his time. 
ivazil — evangelium. This is found also by 
Littre used in the feminine in the thirteenth 
century, and by D. & H. in the sixteenth. 
The change in gender is due either to the 
influence of words of like ending, such as 
pile, ville, pupil le, etc., or to association 
with Bible. 

1 When Littr£ is mentioned in this article his 'Diction- 
naire de la langue francaise,' s.v., is referred to. 

2 When D. & H. are referred to, it is their work on ' Le 
seizume sucle en France,' pp. 246-250, that is cited. 
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»»ffr — honorem. In French this word was 
always feminine till the sixteenth century, i. 
e., till the time of the movement of the gram- 
marians to change all words from Latin 
nouns ending in -orem back to their origi- 
nal Latin gender. The diatect has remained 
true to the usage of the early French. 

gfis — okficium. An example of its use in the 
feminine is given by Littre from the fif- 
teenth century, and one by D. and H. from 
the sixteenth. In French it is also used in 
the feminine with the meaning pantry. In 
Picard, however, it is feminine in all signifi- 
cations. The change in gender is due to 
the influence of the large class of words de- 
rived from Latin abstract nouns in -itia. 

simtjer — coemeterium. It was also used in 
French in the feminine in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and, in the sixteenth century, it was used 
in both the masculine and feminine. 3 At 
that time the form cimterre is found, and 
there can be little doubt that the change in 
gender is due to popular etymology. The 
popular mind associated it with terre. The 
change in gender probably arose first in the 
Eastern dialects, where terram became 
tierre, and where also the termination -eri- 
um of ccemeterium gave -iere. The form 
Herre had penetrated into Picard, and is 
found in the ' Dit dou vrai Aniel ' (40). 

Setim — centesimum. Littre remarks that it 
is a common fault to use this word in the 
feminine in French. The change in gender 
is due to analogy with words ending in 
-ime; e.g., lime, time, most of which are 
feminine. 

kler'ke' — clericatum. This word has followed 
the analogy of nouns formed from Latin 
abstract nouns with the ending -tatem.4 

er— -aer. The change in gender in the dialect 
is due to the influence of words derived 
from Latin forms in -aria. 

uvraz — operaticum. Littre cites an ex- 
ample of its use in the feminine from the 
fifteenth century, and D. & H. give one from 
the sixteenth. The change in gender is pro- 
bably due to association with ceuvre (or per- 
haps with rage). 

3D. & H„ p. 246. 

4 Suchier in GrEJber's 'Grundriss,' vol. i, p. 647. 



grrf/el—O.H.G. urguol. There is no mouill- 
ation of the / in this word in the modern 
Picard, and it has become feminine after 
the analogy of feminine nouns from Latin 
forms in -ai.em. 

raem — rheumam. An example of its use in 
the feminine is cited by Littre from the 
sixteenth century. It has followed the an- 
alogy of words in Latin having the termi- 
nation -UMAM. 

apptem — apostema. This has followed the 
analogy of feminine words ending in -erne, 
such as crime. 

supirel— suspiraculim. There is no mouill- 
ation of the / in this word in modern Picard. 
The change in gender is due to the same 
cause which produced it in ordjel. 

org — organum. This word is feminine in both 
singular and plural in Picard. In French 
the word has fluctuated between the mascu- 
line and feminine at different periods. For- 
merly the Academy considered it feminine 
in both numbers, but the last edition of its 
dictionary gives it as masc. in the singular 
and fern, in the plural. The patois avoids 
this clumsy usage. 

artik — articui.um. I find no example of this 
in any text in the feminine. Final / after a 
consonant is dropped in Picard. After the 
fall of the / the gender changed after the an- 
alogy of words from Latin forms in -icam, 
such as brique, boutique, etc. 

oel — oculum. This is feminine in the singular 
in Picard, and masculine in the plural — 
when it is pronounced ice. The change in 
gender in the singular is due to the influence 
of words whose ending represents the Latin 
termination -olam. 

The following words are masculine in Pi- 
card :— 

om — umbram. In the Middle Ages it was 
used in both genders in French, but in the 
sixteenth century it was always feminine, 
(cf. Littre. s.v. ombre). 

/Cravat. This word is of historical origin. In 
French the word was originally applied to a 
Croat horse, and then to a cavalry soldier; 
afterwards, with a change of gender 
from the masculine to the feminine, it was 
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applied to a neck-tie of a particular kind 
worn by the Croats. The word has kept in 
Picard the same gender which it had in 
French before its latest change in meaning. 
Jouancoux5 finds the word used in the 
masculine in an inventory made at Amiens 
in 1670. 

gartjer — Celtic gar. The word is also found 
in the masculine in Froissart/ and Jouan- 
coux also cites an example from the ' Evan- 
giles des Quenouilles.' 

(fg — dentem. Many examples of its use in the 
masculine are cited by Littre from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century. It is also 
used in the masculine in 'Aucassin et Nico- 
lete ' (xii, 22) and in the ' Roman de Carit£ ' 
(iii, 8). 



T. Logie. 



Williams College. 



SPANISH AMERICAN WORDS. 

An exhaustive and accurate study of the 
Spanish elements which have in this coun- 
try entered our language, would be an 
appropriate task for some member of the 
American Dialect Society. This article may 
suggest something of the interest of the sub- 
ject. 

In the region of the Southwest, where the 
English civilization has not overpowered and 
nearly obliterated the Spanish civilization, 
the use of the Spanish language has had a de- 
cided influence on the English tongue and has 
added not a few words to our common speech. 
Here two dialects of the Spanish language 
have been spoken, and consequently the in- 
fluence on our own language has arisen from 
two sources. The first source is the old 
Castilian language, still used by the few re- 
maining aristocratic families of pure (?) blood. 
I say old Castilian, for several centuries of use 
in the provinces have changed it but little from 
the form in which it was introduced into the 
colonies from the continental Spanish. Even 
now it differs but little from modern con- 
tinental Spanish, for the Spanish language, as 
compared with other modern languages, 
changes but little from century to century. 

5 ' Glossaire du Patois picard.' s.v. 

6 Cited by LiTTRt:, s. v. 



Indeed we are told that the language spoken 
by the people in the rural districts of Old 
Spain is retained through its constant use in 
the commercial contact of these people with 
the better classes of the towns. However, it 
seems that the literary language of Old Spain 
has changed far more than the language of the 
provinces, and in an entirely different way. 
But this only illustrates a well-known law, 
that old forms of speech are retained in the 
colonies and remote parts of a nation, while 
more rapid changes are to be noted in the 
intelligent and progressive centres. 

Thus, we find in the provinces that the 11- 
sound loses its force and is used as a long 1- 
sound, or more properly as a long /'-sound with 
a slight breaking. Also, that the «-sound so 
prominent in continental speech, is in the pro- 
vinces suppressed to a smothered «-sound. 
Likewise the b is used interchangeably with v, 
with a tendency to substitute the v for the b. 
(It has been maintained that these changes are 
noticeable in a comparison of the language of 
the rural districts of Spain with those of the 
centres of intelligence.) The old Castilian 
families using this speech are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the country : their great 
estates have passed into the hands of others 
and their prominent position in society is gone. 

It is chiefly through the second source, the 
Mexican dialect, that words have found their 
way into the common speech of our country. 
It is through the language of the common 
people, through the Spanish language clipped 
and degraded by the commingling of un- 
lettered Spaniards with an inferior race, that 
words find their way into English. It was the 
policy of Spain to amalgamate conqueror and 
conquered into one homogeneous nationality, 
and the results of this attempt are plainly 
visible in the nature of the language pro- 
duced. The Mexican dialect is quite ex- 
tensively used in New Mexico and California 
by the great majority of the people of Spanish 
blood and their native converts to Christianity. 
This language is also quite commonly used as 
a matter of convenience by those associated 
in business with the Mexican race. But what 
concerns us most in the consideration of this 
topic is the fact that this dialect is furnishing 
the English language with words, some of 
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